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CONSIDERATIONS 

ON THE by 
PENAL LAWS 
See 

Roman Cult ENGLAND, . 


My LoRp, 


RECEIVED as a ſignal favour the 
permiſſion you gave me, of offering to 
your lordſhip ſome reaſons, as a foun- 
dation for my hopes that, during the 


reign of our preſent moſt amiable Sovereign, 


ſome mitigation might be allowed of the 


ſevere laws made againſt thoſe, who have 
retained the religion of our forefathers : it 
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s alſo a kind of juſtice due to the unfortu- 
nate to hear their complaints; if the judge, 
who condemns a perſon without giving him 
an opportunity of juſtifying himſelf, ſhocks 
that equity which nature has implanted in 
our minds, it muft be ſome breach of that 
rule, if perſons, whoſe abilities, rank, and 
fortune make them the leaders of the opi- 
nions of mankind, and whoſe deciſions are 
often more prejudicial than the judge's ſen- 
tence, will liſten to no apology, but join in 
the popular condemnation of a perhaps in- 
nocent ſet of people, the cauſe unheard. 
Let me then ſubmit to your conſideration, 
whether the religious and political reaſons 
for enacting thoſe laws are not entirely 
ceaſed? It may alſo be expedient to diſpoſe 
the minds, of a great number of inha- 
bitants of the new- acquired countries in 
America, to become willing and faithful 
ſubjects of the Britiſh monarchy ; and fe- 


veral foreign powers have, of late years, 
granted or extended toleration to thoſe who 


differ from the predominant religion of the 

country. 
The = of Pruſſia did his Catholic 
ſubjects 


1 | 
ſubjects the honour to lay the firſt ſtone of 
the church he permitted them to build at 
Berlin; he likewiſe gives ſtipends to Prieſts 
to attend his armies and his Catholic ſol- 
diers, and has an agent at the court of 
Rome. The Empreſs Queen has granted 
toleration to the Proteſtants of Hungary: 
the-King of Denmark has allowed the ex- 
erciſe of the Catholic religion : the Princes 
of Germany are following theſe examples. 
Toleration was eſtabliſhed in Muſcovy by 
Peter the great. The perſecution of the 
Huguenots by Lewis the XIVth is almoſt 
univerſally diſapproved of in France. The 
Jews were, I think, lately allowed to ſettle 
in the kingdom of Naples; and there and 
in Sicily the congregations who uſe the rites 
of the Greek church meet with no moleſta- 
tion. The king of Portugal is taking Pro- 
teſtant officers into his army. Except in the 
extremities of Europe, Spain, and Sweden, 
the benign ſpirit of moderation is gaining 
ground. Nothing can ſeem more agreeable 
to the precepts and practice of our divine 
lawgiver, and of thoſe who firſt propagated 
his doctrine. If the two diſciples, who 

94 2 would 


14 


would have drawn down fire from Heaven 
on the towns who refuſed to receive their 
maſter, knew not the ſpirit of the goſpel, 
and of the miniſtry they were called to, 
ſurely thoſe who light the fires of perſecu- 
tion on Earth muſt be at leaſt equally 
Ignorant. | 

Mildneſs, patience, and univerſal bene- 
volence were the diſtinguiſhing virtues of 
the firſt Chriſtians; and after they had ac- 
quired power, they did not retaliate perſecu- 
tion on the Idolaters, of whom there were 
great numbers who lived unmoleſted in 
Rome, and all over the Roman empire 
during the reigns of many Chriftian Em- 
perors. 

The differences that aroſe amongſt 
| | Chriſtians after their religion became pre- 
dominant, and the tumults that enſued, 
Mm gave occaſion to the Emperors and civil 
| magiſtrates interfering, to preſerve the good 
3 _ order of ſociety : the Chriſtian prieſts were 
not even the accuſers ; and thoſe who re- 
tained moſt of the primitive virtues made 
| uſe of their intereſt only to fave their flock 
| from criminal proſecutions, There was 2 
remarkable 


* 


Lig] 


remarkable inſtance of this in the fourth 


century ; two Spaniſh biſhops had perſecu- 
ted certain heretics called Priſcillianiſts, by 
giving information againſt them to the 
courts of civil judicature, and they were put 
to death ; upon which all the eminent pre- 
| lates of the Weſtern church refuſed to 
join in their communion, and they were 
afterwards depoſed from their biſhopricks 
by a council, for having acted a part con- 
trary to the duty of chriſtian paſtors. 

The firſt apoſtles of our Saxon anceſtors 
preached the ſame ſentiments of freedom 
and moderation, which Bede teſtifies, and 
himſelf approves of; for that venerable au- 
thor, ſpeaking of Ethelbert their firſt Chriſ- 
tian king, ſays, that he compelled none to em- 
Brace Chriſtianity ; for he had learned from his 
inſtructors and leaders to ſalvation, that the 
form ce of Chriſt ought to be voluntary, not 

by compulſion. 

The general beneficence of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation was greatly altered by the bar- 
bariſm of thoſe nations who overturned the 
Roman empire. The kings of the Arian 
Vandals, who conquered great part of 
| — Alien, 
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„ 
Africa, ſhed more innocent blood on pretence 
of religion than any of the heathen Empe- 
rors; and the ſame Gothic ignorance, that 
occaſioned the miniſters of the goſpel ſo far to 
forget their calling as to appear in armour and 
lead their followers to battle, induced them 
likewiſe to purſue the ways of violence 
againſt thoſe who did not ſubmit to their de- 
ciſions in matters of religion: the employ- 
ments and power of the ſtate being conferred 
on Ecclefiaſtics, which blended the two ju- 
riſdictions, the wars with the Saracens, the 
ſpirit of chivalry, and many other cauſes, 
hindered the world from perceiving the im- 
_ propriety of this conduct. Not only the 
clergy who maintained the eſtabliſhed faith 
made uſe of perſecution to preſerve it unal- 
tered, but all the firſt reformers, except 
Melancthon, were very averſe to a toleration 
of any other innovations but their own. Se- 
veral private perſons amongſt the Catholics 
diſapproved of all compulſive means to re- 
elaim thoſe who had forſaken their commu- 
nion: at this time moſt people agree, that 
religion impoſes no obligation of perſecuting 
thoſe perſons who profeſs a different way of 
— ; 


„ 
thinking ; fo that no branch of Chriſtianity 
is intolerant by principle, however the paſſi- 
ons of men, coloured by various pretences, 
may have diſtorted the practice. 

The Dutch ſeem to have been the firſt na- 
tion in theſe later ages who admitted tolera- 
tion as a rule of government, which their 


ableſt patriots have thought conducive to the 


ſupport of the republic, and to the trade and 
riches of the inhabitants. The wars of re- 


ligion, as they are called, in Germany, and 


thoſe of France and of England, brought 
ſomething of a like principle of policy into 
the councils of ſeveral princes. The regu- 
lations of the treaty of Weſtphalia (the tole- 
ration act of the German empire) have been 
ſo cordially agreed to, that the Catholics and 
Lutherans often conſent to make uſe of the 
ſame. place of Worſhip at different hours. 
Before the civil wars of king Charles the 


Firſt, it was the conſtant view of our Sove- 


reigns and their miniſters to eſtabliſh an uni- 
formity of worſhip, and for that purpoſe 
many ſevere and ſanguinary laws were en- 
acted ; but now, when ſentiments of mode- 
ration prevail over great part of Europe, and 
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„ 
particularly in this kingdom, and at a time 
when thoſe who profeſs all the various ways 
of thinking on religious ſubjects which divide 
mankind, meet here with protection, certainly 
one of your lordſhip's benevolent diſpoſition 
muſt perceive the hardſhip of ſuch a body of 
penal laws ſtill remaining in force againſt 
thoſe only who adhere to the antient faith. 
As the reaſon, formerly alledged, of preſer- 
ving uniformity of religion has ceaſed, other 
motives are ſuggeſted for keeping Roman 
Catholics under the preſſure of theſe laws, 
particularly their attachment to the biſhop 
of Rome; but whatever may have been the 
ſentiments of thoſe of that communion in 
former times, I can aſſure your lordſhip that 
I know none, but who from their hearts re- 
nounce and deteſt the doctrine, that princes 
excommunicated, or deprived by the Pope, or 
any authority of the ſee of Rome, may be de- 
poſed or murdered by their ſubjecis, or any 
_ other whomſoever. And it is the opinion in a 
manner univerſally held by all Catholics, that- 
the pretence to that depoſing power was an 
uſurpation of the court of Rome, quite op- 
polite to the conduct of the firſt Chriſtians ; 
| and 


tg 7 


and that the Pope's authority is merely ſpi- 
ritual (except in that part of Italy of which 


he is temporal prince); and that in all other 
countries he has no power but what was 


granted by that divine Maſter who declared 
his kingdom not to be of this world, and 
who gave to his Apoſtle the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and not of the king- 

doms eſtabliſhed upon earth. It is now 


near 200 years ſince the Popes pretended to 


exerciſe this power, which is a kind of tacit 
diſavowal of it; and during this long period 
I do not recollect an inſtance of their inter- 
meddling in the ſtate affairs of England:. 
only one of them joined his intereſt to thoſe 
who brought about the Revolution; and the 
laſt Pope, Benedict the XIVth. exhorted the 
Engliſh prieſts always to ſpeak reſpectfully of 
the eſtabliſhed government. The various 


other accuſations brought againſt Catholics, - 


ariſe chiefly from their adverſaries determin- 
ing what their tenets are, and not giving them 
leave to explain their own ſentiments : thus 
they are accuſed of placing their confidence 
in a ſtatue or a picture; whereas they inſiſt, 
that they only make uſe of them to inſtruct 
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the ignorant, and to put others in mind of 
the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, and of 
thoſe perſons who have been moſt eminent 
in virtue, or have greatly promoted or ſuf- 
fered in the cauſe of Chriſtianity ; and their 
thoughts are directed to nothing but the ob- 
ject of the repreſentation; and Roman Ca- 
tholics apply to Angels and the ſervants of 
the Almighty in the ſame manner as they 
apply to their brethren upon earth for their 
prayers; which can be no derogation to their 
duty to the one eternal Deity, or the merits of 

their Redeemer : © 
Some perſons urge their diſregard to oaths 
and the moſt ſolemn promiſes, when the in- 
tereſt of their religion is concerned ; but their 
being in a manner the only people who ſuffer 
for not complying with the oaths and decla- 
rations required by the Legiſlature, is a clear 
refutation of that calumny: Another common 
topic of ridicule is the ſacrifice thoſe of that 
- perſuaſion are ſuppoſed to make of their rea- 
ſon to the authority of their prieſts ; but in 
this they act much in the ſame manner as the 
reſt of mankind in their moſt important con- 


cerns; the client is directed by his lawyer in 
what 


+ nn 
what regards his property, and makes ſo little 
uſe of his reaſon, that the Counſellors fre- 
quently do not alledge the motives on which 
they found their opinions. How blindly do 
the wiſeſt men follow the advice of the phy- 
fician, when their health and life itſelf is at 
ſtake? why ſhould thoſe alone be ridiculous, 
who in matters of religion conſult that order 
of men, who are ſuppoſed to have made that 
the ſtudy and buſineſs of their lives? and 
they, as the learned biſhop of Meaux ob- 
ſerves, are not to impoſe any new article of 
| belief, but only to inform their flock what 
was the doctrine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 
The motives for the credibility of their faith 
are founded on argument or the uſe of reaſon; 
but when Catholics are convinced that God 
has ſpoke, then they ſacrifice that reaſon to 
the veracity of God, and follow the precept 
of ſubmitting their underſtanding to the 
obedience of faith. 2 
In theſe days of moderation, queſtions of 
religious controverſy are not much inſiſted on, 
as reaſons for that great number of penal laws 
continuing in force againſt Catholics : but 
what is moſt ſeriouſly objected on this ſubject 
is diſaffection to the preſent government. 


[ "2 ] 

At the revolution, and on the firſt acceſ- 
ſion of the preſent royal family, the ſenti- 
ments of many perſons in this kingdom were 
averſe to the government of king William, 
and to the diſpoſitions made by the Act of 
Settlement : this happens whenever great 
changes take place, and is not to be imputed 
to Catholics in particular ; they were only the 
humble followers of a great and powerful 
part of this nation, and the moſt remarkable 
for its zeal for the religion by law eſtabliſhed, 
How is it then, that the puniſhment ſhould 
fall upon them-alone ? The attachment to the 
exiled family has been ſuppoſed to extend to 
many members of the church of England, 
and to have continued in ſome degree down 
to the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty ; who 
by being born a Briton, and his manifeſt be- 
nevolence for all his ſubjects, has gained their 
affections, and verified the ſaying of an honeſt 
miniſter to a great king, that the ſureſt way 
© to acquire the love of his ſubjects, was to 
e love them.” 

Not many years ago one of the Univerſities 
was branded with the charge of being paved 
with Jacobites ; and yet in how high pi" 


Th n 
of royal favour do the members of that body 
ſeem to ſtand at preſent? There are many other 
inſtances of the like changes. I do not men- 
tion any thing of this ſort by way of reproach, 
but join in applauſe of every change of poli- 
tical ſentiments, which gives ſtability to our 
excellent conſtitution, and contributes to the 
peace and inward ſtrength of the Britiſh mo- 
narchy. 70 

His preſent majeſty's Roman Catholic ſub- 
jects are alſo extremely ſenſible of his great 
goodneſs, and with unfeigned gratitude ac- 
knowledge his clemency and moderation, in 
regard to thoſe of a different way of thinking 
in religion from the eſtabliſhed church ; it is 
a virtue which extends in a particular manner 
to all the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, of 
which their Catholic ſubjects both here and 
in Germany have felt the happy effects; and 
if it was not for the laws made before the 
reign of the princes of the preſent royal fa- 
mily, all thinking perſons of that perſuaſion 
would deem themſelves under the moſt eli- 
gible form of government now ſubſiſting in 
the univerſe ; for even if a perſon of their 


own communion could acquire the crown of 
this 


( 4 ] 

this realm, it would probably be their de- 
ſtruction, by the jealouſy it would raiſe in 
their fellow ſubjects. They have alſo ſtrong 
proofs that ſuch a revolttion might be fatal, 
by their being brought to the brink of 'ruin 
whenever ſuch an event was only apprehen- 
ded, as in the conteſt for the Bill of Exclu- 
fion, and on many other occaſions: at this 
time no ſuch apprehenſion can be enter- 
tained by any unprejudiced perſon ; for by the 
glorious ſucceſſes of the laſt war, by the flou- 
riſhing condition of all parts of the Britiſh 
empire, by the depreſſed ſtate of our ene- 
mies, by the circumſtances attending the ex- 
iled family, and for many other obvious 
reaſons, his majeſty's throne ſeems eſtabliſhed 
on as firm a foundation as that of any king in 
Europe. It is now more than fixty years 
fince the law was enacted for fixing the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of theſe realms in the 
houſe of Hanover ; and by the laws of all 
nations, after a certain courſe of years. and 
length of poſſeſſion, the rights to private 
property are no longer to be called in queſ- 
tion, and ſixty years is the longeſt time 

allowed by any laws I haye heard of, being 
| the 


11 

the time limited for that antient proceſs, a 
writ of right, which anſwers to what is 
commonly ſuppoſed the extent of the life of 
man. The peace and welfare of human ſo- 
ciety require ſome rule of this ſort in caſes of 
claims of a public nature; and nothing can 
determine the period ſo properly as the bounds 

of memory and the nature of our being. 
It is true, the act for ſettling the crown on the 
princeſs Sophia and the heirs of her body, 
being Proteſtants, was a law of this realm 
from the time it was enacted; and amongſt 
other great perſonages, that excellent man 
and able lawyer St. Thomas More declared, 
at a time when he was laying down his life 
for his religious principles, that he ſhould 
acknowledge for his lawful ſovereign whom- 
ſoever was conſtituted king by act of parlia- 
ment; but it is alſo true, that ſuch laws ac- 
quire, ſtrength by courſe of years and the 
acquieſcence of the people; and this is the 
general ſenſe of mankind, of which we may 
recolle& a number of inſtances, and one 
within our own memory. The Pragmatic 
Sanction, or Act of Settlement of the terri- 
tories of the houſe of Auſtria, was con- 
| firmed 
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firmed by every aſſurance that the inhabitants os 
of thoſe countries could give, and was gua- 
rantied by ſeveral foreign powers; yet all Eu- 

rope foreſaw, that upon the death of the laſt 
Emperor of that family, the deſtination 
of a ſucceſſor to his hereditary dominions 
would be called in queſtion ; and it was ſo, 
not only by foreign powers, but likewiſe by 
their own ſubjects, who ſeemed divided to 
whoſe claim of ſovereignty they ſhould yield 

their obedience; yet at preſent the Pragmatic 

Sanction is as firmly eſtabliſhed as any other 

law for the ſucceſſion of Sovereigns, and 

there ſeems to be no wavering in the fidelity 
of the ſubjects of the Empreſs Queen. In 

the ſame manner the Catholics of theſe Iſlands, 
and many other perſons who have been ranked 
under different party names, may, at this time, 
be faithful ſubjects to his preſent Majeſty, 
who would not willingly have ſubmitted 
upon the limitations of the Act of Settlement 
firſt taking place. | 
All the th Catholics now living were 
born under the government ſettled at the 
revolution; and by a natural conſequence owe 


ſubmiſſion and allegiance t to his Majeſty and 
5 the 
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the preſent conſtitution, i in the ſame mabner 
as every man's country, and the rights which 
he acquires, and the duties which are incum- 
bent on him, are, generaly ſpeaking, fixed 
and determined by the place of his nativity. 
Beſides, neither religious or any other prin- 
ciples impoſe on Catholics any ſort of obli- 
gation of enquiring into what paſſed in the 
political world before their days. 
There was a remarkable inſtance in the laſt 
war of the regard that is paid to long poſſeſ- 
fion : the preſent electoral family of Saxony 
| ts deſcended from a younger branch or the 
Albertine line of the houſe of Saxony; 
the * N of Saxe- Gotha and ſome others 
eſcended from the Erneſtine or elder 
branch, of which was John Frederick, who 
was deprived of the electorate by the emf e- 
ror Charles the Fifth, who gave it to Maurice, 
a prince of the younger branch. The king 
of Pruſſia had it undoubtedly in his power to 
have reſtored that fruitful territory to a prince 
of the elder houſe, who muſt have remained 
attached to the Pruſſian Intereſt, yet public 
intelligence has never informed us of any ſuch 


deſign being in agitation: theſe and many 
B other 
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other reaſons, together with the example of 
all their fellow ſubjects, have wiped off every 
thought of diſaffection to his majeſty's govern- 
ment from the minds of Roman Catholics; 
and all deſigns of inforcing an uniformity of 
worſhip in this kingdom having vaniſhed for 
at leaſt half a century paſt, I am in hopes that 
it plainly appears to your Lordſhip, that the 
only reaſons for theſe ſevere laws continuing 
unaltered under the mild reign of our preſent 
Monarch, are certain prejudices which are 
worn into the minds of our countrymen. If 
the cauſes which produced thoſe prejudices 
have ceaſed long ago, it is reaſonable their in- 
fluence ſhould alſo ceaſe, In order to explain 
this part of the ſubject, give me leave to take 
a ſhort view of ſome paſt tranſactions in the 
hiſtory of our own country, from which ſuch 
prejudices may have ariſen. | 
That rancour which often attends religious 
zeal, or the pretenders to it, was heightened 
by various motives of ſelf-intereſt, chiefly at 
firſt by the lands of the diſſolved abbies 
being divided amongſt a great number. of 
perſons, who thought they ſecured their pro- 
perty, by 3 the former poſſeſſors, and 
thoſe 
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thoſe who continued to adhere to their docs 
trine, in the moſt odious light ; and though 
by the prudent management of Cardinal Pole 
in queen Mary's reign; every poſſible ſecurity 
was given by acts of parliament and Popes 
bulls, to make the titles of the poſſeſſors of 
thoſe eſtates unqueſtionable, yet this motive 
has long continued to influence many per- 
ſoris, who claimed under the purchaſers or 
patentees of thoſe eftates. This matter is 
fully explained in Dr. Johnſon's treatiſe of 
Aﬀurance of the Abbey and other Church 
Lands in England. 

The cruelties exerciſed in queen n Mary reign L 

are another ſource of prejudice, though per- 
ſecution has been made uſe of againſt their 
opponents by every diviſion of Chriſtians in 
their day of power. Thus when Calvin had 
eſcaped from the perſecution raiſed againſt- 
him and his followers in France; he put 
Servetus to death for hereſy at Geneva. The 


ſectaries who avoided the perſecution of 
archbiſhop Laud, by flight to the wilds of 
America, perſecuted each other; and thoſe ' 
who held the Covenant of Grace, could not 
live in the ſame deſart with thoſe who held 
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the Covenant of Works. Queen Mary ſeems 
to have inherited the ſanguinary diſpoſition 
of the Tudor family, to which ſhe joined 
the Spaniſh notion, that it is incumbent on 
man to revenge the cauſe of God ; which, 
according to the author of L'eſprit des loix, 
is a maxim productive of many miſchiefs ; 
from which, and the mifapplied rules of 
Chriſtian penitence, aroſe the authority of.the 
inquiſition, for many reaſons a moſt excep- 
tionable tribunal ; which, I have been told, 
claims no power from the ſtate, and ſeems to 
have no authority from the Goſpel, .or the 
practice and ecclefiaſtical government of the 
firſt ages of the Chriſtian church; yet the 
High Commiſſion Court imitated its proceed- 
ings; and the Prefbyterian Synod is very 
humorouſſy compared to it by the author 
of Hudibras. 

- The principal perſons RED ſuffered in queen | 
Mary's reign might have been puniſhed for 
high treaſon, but ſhe choſe to have them 
condemned for hereſy, that ſo the puniſhment 
might fall on thoſe ſhe deemed the enemies 
of the Almighty, rather than conſider them 


as offenders againſt herſelf and the ſtate; but 
2 even 
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even in thoſe days the wiſe and good, ſuch as 
cardinal Pole and archbiſhop Heath, diſap- 
proved of all violent proceedings, as all 
Engliſh Catholics do at this time ; there was 
a heat and animoſity at the beginning of the 
reformation, which no longer affects the 
minds of the preſent race of mankind. 
In the next reign the torrent of perſecution 
took an oppoſite courſe, and laws were paſſed, 
by which mere acts of religion, which had no 
other obje& but the worſhip of the Deity, 
were 3 high treaſon againſt the ſovereign, 
and in ſome caſes felony, or ſubjected to 
grievous penalties, and great numbers were 
| puniſhed accordingly. There is ſomething in 
nature itſelf which conſtitutes the heinouſneſs 
of crimes, independent of the authority of 
the legiſlature; and nothing proves it more 
ſtrongly, than the horror that would in theſe 
times ſeize every breaſt, if ſuch laws were 
now put in execution; which might be 
compared to the caſe of the unfortunate 
lady, who ſuffered death as a ftate criminal, 
for undrefling herſelf in a place where ſhe 
could ſee the ſtatue of a Roman emperor. 
In the long reign of queen Elizabeth great 
B 3 weight. 
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weight was added to prejudices formed againſt 
Catholics, by the popular character of that 
great princeſs of the one ſide, and of the 
other by the attempt of the Spaniſh Armada, 

and by the proceedings of the court of Rome, 
grounded on thoſe uſurped pretenſions of de- 
poſing kings; which were not ſo univerſally 
exploded as in theſe later years. A Catholic 
author, under the name of Doleman, and 
ſome others, wrote in defence of thoſe pre- 
tenſions; and what perhaps gave ſtill greater 
offence to the queen, they endeavoured to 
prove that ſhe and all other ſovereigns derived 
their power from the people. Many of their 
arguments have, fince the Revolution, been 
retailed in pamphlets and news-papers ; but 
they were oppoſed by the church of England, 

which maintained the indefeaſible divine and 
hereditary right in kings, together with the 
duties of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance 
in the ſubjects; which long continued to be 
in a peculiar manner the doctrine of the eſta- 
bliſhed church, as may be ſeen in a variety of 
books, and particularly in the accounts of the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverel ; yet the words Popery 
and Slavery arg often mentioned together, 


though 
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thoug h many eminent Catholic writers, like 
the — of Cambray, have inculcated 
ſentiments the moſt favourable to civil liberty. 
The Roman Hiſtory compiled by a Catholic 
gentleman, the late Mr. Hook, breathes the 
true ſpirit of freedom, and maintains the rights 
of the people. Thoſe ſovereigns who founded 
and eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant Religion in 
England ſtretched the prerogative of the 
crown far beyond their Catholic predeceſſors: 
Queen Elizabeth's ſucceſſor, before. he came 
to the crown of England, had given the Ca- 
tholics fair promiſes of a milder treatment 
than they had met with in her reign; but 
they found themſelves greatly deceived, and 
lome- few joined in a moſt deteſtable plot of 
blowing up with ' gunpowder the King and 
the Houſe of Lords on the firſt day of the 
meeting of parliament. It is very manifeſt, 
that if this wicked enterprize had taken ef- 
fect, it muſt have been the deſtruction of 
thoſe in whoſe favour it was pretended to 
be formed. This plot ſeems to have been 
known to the king, or ſome of his miniſters, 
before the diſcovery was made public, and 
they availed themſelves of this, and of others 
| B 4 of 
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of their own foſtering, to intimidate the peo- 
ple, anddraw their attention from the meaſures 
purſued by the government, which ſeems to 
have been great part of the policy or king- 
craft of that reign. But what may be juſtly 

complained of is, that the crime, however 
| heinous, of a few perſons ſhould be imputed 
wo all thoſe who happened to have the ſame 
way of thinking in regard to religion, though 
they always profeſſed an abhorrence of all ſuch 
attempts; and that the odium againſt innocent 
perſons and their poſterity ſhould be conti- 
nued and fomented through many ſucceeding | 
reigns. 

The accuſation that this wicked Project 
was undertaken in conſequence of the princi- 
ples of the Catholic religion, is clearly refuted 
by the behaviour of the criminals themſelves; 
they acknowledged the heinouſneſs of their 
crime, and the juſtice of their puniſhment, 
as repenting malefactors uſually do; there 

appeared nothing in them of the ſacred for- 
titude of martyrdom, or of the ſpirit of per- 
ſons who ſuffered for their faith : but what 
muſt appear concluſive to impartial perſons, 
"nothing has ever. been wrote to juſtify thoſe 
| really 
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really concerned in this horrid plot, or even 
to extenuate their guilt, any otherwiſe than 
that ſome Catholic writers have pretended, 
that the plot was a contrivance of the prime 
miniſter, and Cateſby, a man of deſperate 
fortune, the tool he employed, who drew in 
ſeven or eight perſons, moſt of them raſh 
unthinking young men ; that king James 
the Firſt called the Fifth of November by 
the name of. Cecil's Holiday ; that he re- 
ſtored the forfeited eſtates to the children or 
families of thoſe who had ſuffered. But how- 
ever this dark affair may have been conducted, 
it is pretty clear the king did not imagine that 

any, tenets of the Roman Catholic religion 
countenanced ſuch a black conſpiracy; other- 
wiſe he would not have been fo deſirous as 
he was, for his ſon's marrying a princeſs of 
that perſuaſion. I lately found amongſt the 
papers of a perſon, who had a conſiderable 
employment under the government in thoſe 
times, the copy of a letter wrote to the Pope 
by king Charles, then prince of Wales, before 
he went to Spain; wherein he profeſſes his 
earneſt deſire for the peace and unity of the 


Church, and his knowledge of the king his 
: lord 


1 
lord and father's pleaſure to further that in- 
tention; and in another part of the letter he 
ſays, It is certain I would never ſo earneſtly 
deſire to tie myſelf with the ſacred bond 
of marriage unto a perſon whoſe religion I 
could not endure : wherefore, let your holt- 
neſs be perſuaded, that my mind now is and 
always ſhall be very far from plotting any thing 
contrary to the Roman Catholic religion.“ 
There is an obſervation of Mr. Walpole's, in 

his Catalogue of Noble Authors, that inſin- 
cerity made part of the character of king 
Charles the Firſt: none of our ſovereigns have 
ſhewn ſuch an averſion to thoſe of their ſub- 


jects who profeſs the antient faith, and none 
received greater and more important ſervices 


than this unhappy monarch, who a little time 
before the battle of Naſeby made a vow to 
diſmiſs them from his court and his army, 
had he ſucceeded in that engagement, as may 
be ſeen in an account given of a conference 
held between him and the marquis of Wor- 
cedſter at Ragland Caſtle; and long before this 
vow was made, their deſtruction was reſolved 

upon during the miniftry of lord Strafford : 
but that Power which ſays to the fea, /o ſar 
thou 
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thou ſhalt come, and no farther, ſet bounds 
to ſuch violent reſolutions, by a ſeries of 
Wonderful events. 

The exaggerated accounts given of the Iriſh, 
maſſacre have been another fund of declama- 
tion, not only againſt the perpetrators of thoſe 
acts of cruelty, but likewiſe againſt all thoſe 
who profeſs the ſame faith in regard to the 
' myſteries of the Chriſtian religion: this ſub= 
ject has been ſo well and fo fully treated in a 
book, - intituled, The Trial of Triſh Roman 
Catholics, that it isunneceflaryto add any thing 
more, but to acknowledge the diſintereſted 
generoſity of the author, who has eſpouſed 
the cauſe of an innocent long-oppreſſed peo- 
ple, and clearly ſhewn that the number of 
perſons who loſt their lives was inconſiderable 
in-compariſon of what has been repreſented; 
and that none but the loweſt claſs of people 
were guilty of the cruelties complained of on 
that occaſion, which are in a manner always 
the conſequence of great popular inſurrecti- 
ons; and that thoſe in power ſeem to have 
urged them to ſome deſperate undertaking, 
by every kind of provocation, with a view 
to agerandize their own fortunes by plunder 

| and 
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and proſcriptions. How unjuſt would it be 

to puniſh the Proteſtant diſſenters of theſe 
days, becauſe thoſe who held the ſame reli- 
gious tenets committed many exceſſes, and 
were the cauſe of much miſery and bloodſhed 
during the long civil wars of England! 

Great numbers of Engliſh Catholics loſt 
their lives and fortunes in the ſervice of king 
Charles; yet after the tragical end of that 
unfortunate monarch, they have been often 
accuſed of favouring the cauſe of thoſe who 
brought him to the ſcaffold. The only grounds 
for this aſperſion that I have ever heard of, 
was an application of Sir Kenelm Digby's 
and of ſome few others to Cromwell and the 
Independents, for liberty of conſcience ; and 
a plan was propoſed for the Engliſh Catholics 
becoming good and uſeful ſubjects, under 
a government which then might ſeem to be 

fixed on a permanent foundation. This con- 
duct of Sir Kenelm Digby was condemned by 
moſt of thoſe of his own communion, who 
adhered to the political ſentiments, which 
were then zealouſly maintained by all true 
members of the church of England. At this 


time, when thoſe ſentiments are altered, and 
the 
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the violence of party ſpirit is happily n 

Sir Kenelm Digby may appear leſs blame- 

able ; he might think that the peace and wel- 

fare of a. great nation were not to be brought 

in competition with the pretenſions of any 

ſingle perſon or family; that a people exhauſt- 
ed by a long and bloody civil war required 

ſome repoſe, into whatever form of go- 

vernment they happened to ſubſide, after the 

great commotions which had then laſted for 

many years; he might, like a good citizen, 

imagine he ought to ſubmit to what beſt ſuit- 

ed the then preſent diſpoſition of the people; 

though, like Solon the Athenian lawgiver, he 
could have wiſhed they had been inclined to 
receive better laws, or a more perfect form of 
government. If the principles of the Chriſ- 
tian religion are conſulted in order to decide 
this queſtion, and thoſe who lived neareſt the 
time of its inſtitution may be ſuppoſed to 

know them beſt, Sir Kenelm Digby is cer- 

tainly juſtified by the behaviour of the whole 
body of primitive Chriſtians. During many 

centuries they were not only ſubmiſſive, but 

ſerved with fidelity whatever emperor was 

acknowledged by the ſenate and Roman 

| armies, 
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armies, though ſome of them had acquired 
their power by the murder of their predeceſ- 
lors, and other enormous crimes. And not- 
withſtanding inheritance was the general law 
for the ſucceſſion of ſovereigns amongſt our 
Saxon anceſtors, and moſt of thoſe other 
nations who ſubverted the Roman empire, 
yet when a great and important intereſt" of 
the ſtate required it, an exception was made 
to that general law, which then was not 
deemed divinely unalterable, but ſubſervierit 
to the welfare of the community. Salus 
populi ſuprema lex. 

Beſides theſe general conſiderations, Sir 
Kenelm Digby might be influenced by Crom- 
well's being diſpoſed to grant univerſal tolera- 
tion in matters of religion ; although from 
the wicked means on which his government 
was raiſed, he muſt have been very ſuſpici- 
ous, yet he ſeems to have relied on the fince- 
rity of Sir Kenelm Digby' s ſubmiſſion, and 
to have received him into favour. With how 

much more reaſon may the friends of the 
| preſent eſtabliſhed conſtitution receive the 
Roman Catholics fincere and humble tender 
| of allegiance and fidelity to a ſovereign who 
mounted 
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mounted the throne with the univerſal accla- 
mation of all his ſubjects, by virtue of a now 
long-acknowledged law of inheritance ? 
After Cromwell's death the nation fell into 
ſach confuſion that it became neceſſary to 
recal the Royal Family, and reſtore the an- 
tient government. King Charles the Second's 
favourable ſentiments of the Catholic doctrine 
were ſoon diſcovered, notwithſtanding the 
air of ridicule with which he affected to treat 
religious controverſy ; and thoſe of that com- 
munion entertained hopes of obtaining ſome. 
degree of legal toleration; but the king 
followed too cloſely the mean. ungenerous 
maxim attributed. to lord Clarendon, of 
courting his enemies, and neglecting his 
friends; becauſe they would ſtill continue to 
be ſo: accordingly the king ſhewed little 
gratitude to thoſe who had been ſufferers in 
his and his father's cauſe ; and what remained 
of the eſtates in Ireland forfeited 3 in the ſervice 
of king Charles the Firſt, were granted to 
the duke of York. The Catholics do not 
ſeem to have given during this reign the leaſt 
_ cauſe of offence that could be reaſonably urged 
againſt them by the government of the na- 
tion, 
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tion, yet they ſuffered a very ſevere perſecu- 
tion: The great fire, which then happened 
in London, was laid to their charge, without 
a ſhadow of proof, or any grounds for the 
conjecture; and in order to perpetuate the 
falſhood, an inſcription was engraven on the 
monument erected on that occaſion; which, 
according to a Poet, | 

Where London's cole, pointing at the ſkies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts his head and lies, 

About that time, and it was a particular 
misfortune to Roman Catholics, a powerful 
oppoſition was formed againſt the govern- 
ment under bold enterprizing leaders, who 
made great uſe of the prejudices already re- 
ceived againſt their religion; and the ſhades 
were more darkened under which they were 
repreſented, as the violence of patty ſpirit 
was added to religious zeal. 'The ſuppoſed 
private ſentiments of the king, and the then 
public profeſſion of the duke of Vork, gave 
a plauſible pretence for alarming the nation. 
Some intercepted letters, wrote by one Cole- 
man, ſecretary to the ducheſs of York, to 

Pere La Chaiſe, chaplain to the French king, 


in which the writer manifeſts his own intem- 
perate 
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perate zeal, | ſeem to have been the only- 
foundation for that extraordinary plot which 
was adopted by the heads of the oppoſition, 
though the origin of ſuch a heap of incon- 
ſiſtent perjuries cannot be imputed to men of 
their underſtanding. It is unneceſſary to 4 
attempt to ſhew, that the invectiyes and ca- i 
lumnies propagated in thoſe times of violence. - 
ought to have little weight at preſent; becgule- 
every. thinking perſon, Who examines, this 
matter with-any. degree of impartiality, will. 
be convinced of their being as void of foun- 
dation as the plot itſelf; and join in opinion 
with the late Lord Bolingbroke, who wiſhes: , 
for the honour of his country:that the: proſe- ] 
cutions on account of this plot could be eraſed = Wl 
out of the records of -hiſtory. While the in 
rage of this ſtorm continued, the gaols in every 1 
county were filled with Catholics; ſome were 
put to death on account of this pretended 
plot, many others were indited on the ſtatute 
of queen Elizabeth, and ſuffered as in caſes; of 
treaſon; $i the. king, was conſcious, and even. 
declared the innocence of the ſufferers, but 
left, them, like the barrel thrown to the 

whale, to ſtop or divert from himſelf the 
Ke. '© popular 
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popular fury. At laſt, the good nature of 
Engliſhmen was ſhocked at the ſhedding of fo 
much innocent blood, and compaſſion aroſe 
for perſons who ſuffered with decency and 
becoming firmneſs, attended with a conſtant 
proteſtation in their dying moments of their 
ignorance and diſbelief of any plot whatſo- 
ever. The characters of the witneſſes, and 
the palpable contradictions and abſurdity of 
their evidence, affected minds that began to 
cool; the king took advantage of this altera- 
tion in the diſpoſition of the people, and the 
Rye-houſe plot proved fatal to ſome of the 
leading men in the oppoſition. He likewiſe 
purſued: ſome meaſures which might have 
been prejudicial to the conſtitution of this 
kingdom, had he lived many years longer. 
At the approach of death, his majeſty 
proſeſſed himſelf a member of the Roman 
Catholic church, and received its rites with 
all the outward ſigns of grief for his paſt 
tranſgreſſions. That church is often accuſed 
of encouraging vice, by giving hopes of a 
death-bed repentance; but the ſentiments of 
her followers are the ſame as thoſe of the 
Proteſtant divine, who ſays, we have one ex- 
* ample 
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ample of a dying Ainner's repentance being ac 
cepted, that none may deſpair ; and we have but 
one, that none may preſume; or, in other words, 
they believe the general rule revealed by di- 
vine Providence i is, that the lot of man at his 
death ſhould be according to the tenor of his 
life; but that the Almighty Goodneſs accepts 
the ſincere repentance and humble confeſſion 
of the dying ſinner. The form of abſolution 
is the ſame as that made uſe of by the clergy 
of the church of England. 
Aſter the warm conteſt for the Bill of Ex- 
cluſion, it is ſurprizing to find how peaceably 
the nation was at firſt inclined to ſubmit to the 
government of king James theSecond, till his 
imprudent zeal for extending his own religious 
ſentiments deprived him of the affections of 
many of his ſubjects. Several Catholic lords 
and others humbly petitioned the king not to 
bring ruin on himſelf and them and their 
families. They, I ſuppoſe, might be deſirous 
of having the ſeverity of penal laws modera- 
ted by ſome act of the legiſlature, and not by 
any unpopular or illegal extenſion of royal 
prerogative; but the advice of a noble lord, 
then ſecretary of ſtate, is thought to have 
C2 prevailed. 
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prevailed. He at that time appeared to have 
embraced the religion of his ſovereign, and 
even officiated as clerk to father Petres, a 
weak ignorant. man, who was declared 
member of the privy council; though he and 
the brethren of his ſociety are ſaid to have 
repreſented the glaring impropriety of ſuch 


an appointment. King James the Second's 


r > tr .f. 


impolitic connections with Lewis the Four- 
teenth greatly contributed to haſten his ex- 
pulſion from this kingdom. France was 


then at the higheſt point of its power, not 
only by its inward ſtrength, but alſo by the 
_ weakneſs of the neighbouring ſtates. The 


weight and influence of England thrown into 
that ſcale moſt evidently endangered its own 
glory and independency, and that balance of 
ower which preſerves the liberties of the 
whole Chriſtian common-wealth. The crifis 
was alarming : what is called the intereſt of 
religion gave way to the dread of the haughty 
monarch of France; and the pope, the em- 
peror, and king of Spain concurred in the 

meaſures of the prince of Orange. 
The Catholics of England may make a 
— but juſt requeſt, that the raſhneſs 
and 


. . 
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and folly of ſome of the proceedings during 
the ſhort reign of James the Second, in which 
they were only in a manner the paſſive ob- 
jects, may not be placed to their charge, much 
leſs to that of their poſterity. Altho' religion 
had not beſtowed on the dethroned king that 
diſcernment which was proper for govern- 
ing this nation, ſtill it ſupplied motives of 
comfort and reſignation in = misfortunes for 

the'remainder of his life. MY 
The revolution, which placed king will 
lam on the throne of England, gave the 
Engliſh Catholics great apprehenſions of a 
ſevere perſecution; but they were miſtaken in 
their ednjectures on this, as on many other 
occaſions; for that monarch was not Cuy 
himſelf averſe to perſecution, but that uni- 
verſal freedom of thinking, which is now 
diffuſing itſelf over great part of Europe and 
the European colonies, and which is attended 
with pernicious conſequences, eſpecially 
when it extends to the lower claſſes of man- 
kind; took its riſe chiefly during his reign. ' 
Beſides his natural phlegm, and that toleration 
he had ſeen in his native country productive 
of = many national advantages, king Wil- 
ji! C 3 liam 
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1 
liam might poſſibly conſider the church of 
England as approaching much nearer that of 
Rome. than it does to Calviniſm, in which 
he had been educated, 
A moſt ſevere law, often called How Act, 
Was a brought i into the Houſe of — — 


#4 « 


3 e oo W was. to ſervs, 
the cauſe of the baniſhed king, and to em 


barraſs the negotiations then carrying on with 
the. houſe of Auſtria ; as king William was 


then ſuppoſed to have given hopes to that. 


Hos which has been remarkable for its 
eal in the concerns of religion, that bn 


| Engl Catholic ſubjects ſhould meet with: 


a morefavourable treatment. If the well · 
wiſhers to king William had deſigned ſuch. 
a law, it would probably have been reſolved 

on in their firſt feryour ar the beginning 1 


his reign. 


Many circumſtances coincided to. 3 
from the general toleration thoſe. only Who 
adhered to the long eſtabliſhed faith of their 
anceſtors, Such perſons who favoured: the 


d of the indefeazable divine right of 
ä ** 


. 


of a belgien, which they imagined to 1525 
occafioned an irreparable breach in the con- 
ſtitution of this kingdom. The oppoſite 
party thought they did a moſt eſſential ſer- 
vice to king William, by painting in the 
blackeſt colours the religious tenets of their 
late depoſed ſovereign. Some few obſcure 
writers, believing the ſee of Saliſbury to have 
been the reward of a total diſregard to truth, 
purſued that as the broad road to preferment. 
Thus views of ambition and intereſt have, 
ſince the Revolution, concurred with many 


« a # — 


other motives to exhibit the principles and 


worſhip of Engliſh Roman Catholics in the 
moſt ridiculous and opprobious light. Every 
modeſt apology for themſelves would, at 
certain periods, have given offence; becauſe 
it was thought diſſerviceable to the govern- 
ment that they ſhould appear leſs culpable 
in the eyes of their countrymen, than religi- 
ous and party zealots thought proper to re- 
preſent them. All reaſons for keeping up theſe 
prejudices are now ceaſed; religion does not 

affect his preſent majeſty's title to the crown: 


and if ** — to the people as 
C 4 harmleſs 
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harmleſs and as indifferent as Quakeriſm his 
throne would be equally ſecure. His Catholi 
ſubects plainly diſcover their protection, a 
relief can be hoped for only. from the — 
of the houſe of Hanover, and the compaſſion 
o their fellow ſubjects. During queen, Ann's 
| ed but chiefly ah =- 0 advowſons; 
and Catholics, honeſtly admit, that it ſcems 
reaſonable that perſons ſhould not preſent the 

iniſters of a church in whoſe communion 
Bet refuſe to join. This reſtriction extends to 
mou but them. 

For the ſame political realons which in- 
fluenced in king William's reign, it was 
thought neceſſary to keep up a horror of Po- 
pery in the minds of the people; and the preſs 
and the pulpit were often employed to, revile 
it; perhaps alſo tothrow a veil over the part the 
1 Anne had acted in the depoſition, of 
her father. It is plain theſe motives have no 
relation to the preſent royal family. 5 

The queen's earneſt intentions for the pro- 
pagation of the doctrine of the church of 
England, appeared in ſeveral. inſtances. - t 


was r for many of her labjecs 
2th. 5 her 


[42 ] 
her miniſters were not inclined to perſecution: 
they oppoſed the bill againſt occaſional con- 
formity, which was levelled at the Proteſtant 
diſſenters; though ſuch a law was not diſagree- | 
able to her majeſty's ſentiments, as the late 
ducheſs of Marlborough takes notice in her 
Memoirs. Had the queen's councils been di- 
rected by a Laud or a Gardiner, ſhe would pro- 
bably have employed one part of her ſubjects 
in oppreſling and ſettling the faith of the other, 
inſtead of gaining thoſe glorious victories which 
humbled France, and preſerved the indepen- 
dence of the different powers of Europe. 

The Englith Catholics eſcaped by the hu- 
mane diſpoſition of the great men intruſted 
with the management of public affairs in 
England : but their brethren in Ireland were 
left to the mercileſs zeal of the duke of Or- 
mond; who, regardleſs of public faith, andthe 
articles of the capitulation of Limerick, form- 
ed and had enacted a body of penal ſtatutes ; 
through which, although they do not inflict 
capita] puniſhments, there runs ſuch a vein of 
ingenious cruelty, that: they ſeem to be dic- 
tated by ſome Prætor of Diocleſian, or Spaniſh 
inquiſitor, rather than by a Britiſh nobleman: 


for 


1 42 
| for thoſe laws were 1 to encourage in- 
formers, to throw diſſentions into private fa- 
milies, and aboliſh a ſenſe of moral duties. 
King William had done every thing that was 
neceſſary to prevent inſurrections, and ſecure 
the ſubmiſſion of the Iriſh Catholics; but the 
duke thought perhaps to atone for immora- 
lities by the ſufferings of others, and intailing 
miſery on a conſiderable part of the Iriſh na- 
tion. In his expedition on the coaſt of Spain, 
his ſoldiers committed many outrages and pro- 
fanations of what was thought ſacred by the 
inhabitants, whereby he greatly alienated their 
affections from the prince on whom this 
nation endeavoured to beſtow the crown of 
Spain. How different was theconduct of the 
duke of Marlborough and lord Peterborough, 
who gave conſtant attention not to offend the 
religion of people whoſe good-will might be 
of ſervice to the cauſe of England. The favour 
and protection granted by the duke of Martbo- 
rough to ſome poor Engliſh convents in the 
Low: Countries, are commemorated to this w 
with ſingular marks of gratitnde. 

It may- be worthy of obſervation, that the 
duke of Ormond met with a heavier puniſh- 


ment 


z 


1 
ment than any other of the queen s laſtminiſtry; 
and after the bill of attainder had paſſed againſt 
him, he fled for protection to that country 
where he had connived at the facrilegious ex- 
ceſſes of his army; and afterwards retired to 
Avignon, a territory belonging to the firſt pre. 
late of that church which he had treated with 
ſo much cruelty. It would not be difficult to 
add many examples to the liſt Lactantius has 
given = in his book De mortibus Perſteuro- 


rum. 


The ſtruggle of parties which difturbed the 
laſt years of queen Ann's reign brought no 
new act of oppreſſion on the Engliſh Roman 
Catholics ; and ſome of them have acknow- 
ledged their particular obligations to lord 
trealurer Oxford. If the diſpoſitions of his 
royal miſtreſs, and the ferment of the timeg 
had permitted. they had hopes of more ex- 
tenſive favours. 

At the acceſſion of king George the Firſt to 
the crown of theſerealms, the party to whoſe 
political creed moſt of the Engliſh Catholics 
adhered, eaſily perſuaded them, that now the 
gracious queen was dead, the time of their 
deſtruction was at hand, unleſs they joĩned in 


oppoſing 


* 
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oppoſing the monarch, who had lately taken 
poſſeſſion of the throne; and many,-whoj hag 
been zealous for church and queen, promiſed 


to riſe in arms in different parts of England; 


and, to uſe. the party word, they intended to 
 bollew the houſe of Hanover out of the king- 
dom. Thus ſeveral Catholics in the northern 


counties were puſhed forward, as the forlorn 


hope of a party of which they had been the 
obſequious followers till that time, and united 


with the Scotch when they invaded England, 


who were likewiſe deceived, and Mackintoſs 


| their general declared, he came in expectation 
of being joined by perſons of more conſe- 
quence than Papiſts. 


If the diſpoſition of the 1 ee a this 


iſland towards the end of queen Ann's reign 
is maturely conſidered, and that it was ſo un- 


certain, that king George the Firſt, delayed 


ſeveral weeks coming over to take 


poſſeſſion of the throne, and is ſaid, to have 


conſulted the grand penſioner, of Holland on 


the ſubject; if to, this be added the many 


clamours that were then raiſed: againſt 
England's being united to a German electo- 


0 rate; the conduct of the Catholics in the 


northern 5 
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northern part of this kingdom will appear 
more excuſable: they might i imagine the caſe 
ſimilar to that of king James the Firſt and 
ſeveral circumſtances not very different. 
The Stuart family was in like manner ex- 
cluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
England, by the will of Harry the VIIIth, made 
in purſuance of an act of parliament; yet on 
the death of queen Elizabeth, the ſettlement 
made by her father in favour of the houſe of 
Brandon was diſregarded, and the king of 
Scotland was called in by the Engliſh. nation. 
The act of recognition may be conſtrued a re- 
peal of the order of ſucceſſion limited by the 
will of king Henry; I only mean by this that 
doubts might ariſe at the beginning of the reign 
of king George the Firſt, for which there! is 
no pretence at this time, as 1 have already 
endeayoured to prove. | 
The right of the houſe of 3 founded 
on the act of ſettlement, by overcoming the 
oppoſition in the year 1715, was alſo eſta- 
bliſhed by conqueſt over. their Catholic ſub- 
jects, which I mention, becauſe, if there are 
none at preſent, there have been perſons, who, 
maintained that congueſt, that is, rapine, blood- 


3 ſhed, 
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ſhed, and devaſtation, could give a title to a 
ctown, which the general conſent of a free 
people, they imagined, could not. 
The ſovereigns of the Hanover family have 

made a much more glorious conqueſt by their 
clemency, and the mildneſs of their govern- 
ment, and thereby gained the hearts and vo- 
luntary fubmiſſion of thoſe who were ſup- 
poſed to be their enemies; and in conſequence 
of this, the peaceable diſpoſition of Engliſh 
Roman Catholics was ſo well known, that 
the projects of Dr. Atterbury biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and of many others, were never com- 
municated to them. The French prime mini- 
ſter, the late cardinal Fleury, was ſo well in- 
formed of their ſentiments, that upon an 
application to uſe his intereſt with Sir Robert 
Walpole, afterward: earl of Orford, in favour 
of thoſe of his own communion, his anſwer 
was, that he knew the Engliſh Catholics would 
never do any thing for the advantage of France: 
God forbid they ſhould on any pretence ſo far 
forget their duty, as to be guilty of an attempt 
in prejudice to the welfare of their own coun- 
try! The Scotch invaſion in 1745 was no- 
ways concerted with them, as ſeemed to 

| appear 


1 | 
appear by the evidence of ſecretary M urray : 
and though a ſtrict ſearch was made, no arms, 
no ammunition, no ſort of preparation for 


rebellion, was diſcovered amongſt the Catho- 
hes, either! in England or Ireland: they did not 


even publiſh a reply to that torrent of invec- 
tive that was poured forth againſt them at 
that time; when, as was uſual on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, it was thought conducive to the ſervice 
of the eſtabliſhed government to hold out 
Popery like the Gorgon ſhicld, to frighten 
away every ſentiment of diſſatisfaction from the 
minds of the people. But however the paſ- 
fions of the vulgar were inflamed, ſtill the 
humane tolerating principle of his late majeſty 
and his miniſters prevented any addition being 
made to the ſeverity of the penal laws, or thoſe 
laws being put in execution by order of the 
government. But amidſt all that has been ſaid 
and wrote againſt Roman Catholics, they 
acknowledge, with a gratitude mixed with 
aſtoniſhment, that they have never heard of 
one reproachful expreſſion in their regard, or 
any diſdainful word being uttered by any of 
the princes or princeſſes of the houſe of Han- 
over. Even the cuſtom of burning popes, and 
ſuch- like 
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ſuch-like practices, made uſe of toanimate the 
mob, were diſcountenanced by them. 

This moderation and a kind of abhorrence 
of perſecution, which began with the reign 
of king George the Firſt, ſeems to have been 
rewarded by the Almighty Diſpoſer of all hu- 
man events in a moſt ſignal manner. If the 
grandeur of the houſe of Auſtria was attri- 
buted to a virtuous action of their anceſtor, a 
count of Hapſbourg, why may not I confi- 
der in the ſame light the preſent ſplendor of 
the houſe of Hanover, of which the male 
line governs the Britiſh empire with a glory, 
a diſplay -of wealth, a ſuperiority of, naval 
power, and an influence in the affairs of the 
world, far exceeding what human foreſight 
would have conjectured : their German do- 
minions have alſo been greatly enlarged... 
The king of Pruſſia, the Stadtholder of 
Holland, the preſumptive heirs to the king- 
doms of Sweden and Denmark, and to the 
Langraviat of Heſſe Caſſel, are all deſcended by 
the females from the ſame illuſtrious family. 
The queen of Hungary, as I have been aſ- 
ſured before the beginning of the laſt war 
lamented that difference of religion, and the 
| laws 
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laws of England prevented an alliance by 
marriage between her progeny and the royal 
family of England. 

Notwithſtanding the moſt humane diſpoG- 
tion of his preſent majeſty, and of the ſove- 
reigns of the houſe of Hanover, yet as they 
always made the laws of the land the rule of 
their government, their Catholic ſubjects re- 
main expoſed to many hardſhips, becauſe the 
penal laws are often put in execution by their 
fellow ſubjects, and that part of the penalty 
given to the informer is recoverable, though 
the king ſhould be graciouſly pleaſed to grant 
a noli proſegui. As ſome ſuffer by malicious 
proſecutions, brought on from motives of 
mere private reſentment, ſo the ſituation of 
thoſe who eſcape ſuch vexations, reſembles 
that of the gueſts invited to the feaſt by Dio- 
nyſius, who fit with the ſword of perſecution 
continually hanging over their heads. It 
would be a tedious taſk to me and to the 
reader, to enter, like the Quakers, upon a de- 
tail of their ſufferings; but they would deem 
it a moſt ſignal obligation conferre1 on them, 
if inſtead of being liable to ſuffer from the 


paſſion or diſlike of particular perſons, ſuch _ 
| proſecutions 
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proſecutions were reſtrained from being car- 
ried on without the conſent of ſome of his 
majeſty's great officers of ſtate. 

That ſevere law which deprives Catholics 
of landed property is daily put in execution; 
and that they may not avail themſelves of the 
wiſe maxim ſo favourable to liberty, that a 
penal law is to be interpreted according to the 
letter, and not enlarged by any ſuppoſed in- 
tention of the legiſlature, this ſtatute has been 
called not a penal, but a diſabling law, in 
order to make the rigour of it more exten- 
five: On the ſame account an alteration was 
made in that general rule of property, that 
land left by will, and directed to be ſold, was 
to be conſidered as money or perſonal eſtate , 
but the refidue of the money arifing from an 
eſtate deviſed to be ſold, being left to a Ro- 
man Catholic, was decreed to be conſidered 
as land, which he was incapable of taking, 
leſt he ſhould eſcape, the ſeverity intended by 
the law. And what is moſt unfortunate, 
precedents are made in times of animoſity, 
when dangers are apprehended, which guide 
ſubſequent determinations, in times when all 
is peace, and every ſhadow of danger or even 

dangerous 


1 
dangerous inclination to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment 1s vaniſhed away. 

Continual difficulties and inconveniencies 
ariſe from other parts of that body of penal 
ſtatutes, beſides double taxes, and being ex- 
cluded from many profeſſions. Great trading 
companies have alſo extended this proſcription, 
and debarred Catholics being employed in their 
ſervice; they are likewiſe excluded from ſe- 
veral American colonies, though in Maryland 
they have always ſhewn a fidelity and remark- 
able ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh government, 
and have particularly avoided a correſpondence 
with the enemies of Great Britain. All 
theſe and many other inſtances of ſeverity 
appear the more. grievous to Roman Ca- 
tholics, becauſe a legal toleration is 
granted, or not denied, to thoſe who 
profeſs every other ſort of religious wor- 
ſhip: The oaths and declarations have 
been formed in oppoſition to no other 


| tenets but theirs; the Jews, for example, 
find in them nothing contrary to their 
belief. It is not from envy at their more 


favourable treatment that I mention them 
in particular ; the deſcendants of Abra- 
D 2 ham 
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ham and the Patriarchs ought to be con- 


ſidered by Chriſtians on many accounts as 


4 very reſpectable people; and ] congratulate 
my countrymen on having overcome antient 
prejudices, and given an aſylum to thoſe who 
have been fo cruelly treated in moſt other 
countries ; but I here only confider them in 
their relation to this kingdom. 

- Every Jew has by law the free exerciſe of 
his religion, and if born within the king's 


dominions, according to the opinions of the 


moſt eminent lawyers, he may purchaſe land 


and every other kind of property, and is in- 
titled to the liberty and every birth- right of 


an Engliſnman; that branch of paternal au- 
thority, by which the father appoints guardians 
to his young children after his death, is never 
ſet aſide in their regard, under any pretence 
whatſoever ; a foreign Jew may be naturalized 
by reſiding ſeven years in the Britiſh American 
colonies; they and the Quakers had the fa. 
vour ſhewn them of being excepted in the 
Marriage Act; and yet the Jews muſt always 
remain a diſtinct people; they can never con- 


ſolidate ſo as to form one body with the other 


inhabitants of this country ; they never ſerve 
in 
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in the armies or the fleets ; they do not join in 
the labours of agriculture or manufactures , 
their merit ſeems to ariſe from the extenſive. 
neſs of their correſpondence, which gives a 
quickneſs to the circulation of paper credit, 
and perhaps a facility to miniſters to borrow 
money on parliamentary ſecurity ; ; this may 
have been a temporary convenience to an ad- 
miniſtration, rather than a laſting advantage 
to the kingdom. It may be conjectured from 
what has lately happened at Hamburgh and 
Amſterdam, that if ever the Coloſſus of public 
credit ſhould fink by its own enormity, or be 
overthrown by national calamities, the Jews, 
uponthe firſt forebodings of ſuch an event, 
will endeavour to collect the current ſpecies, 
the bullion, and what merchandize. is leaſt 
periſhable, and remove their perſons and pro- 
perties to other countries. 

On the other fide, the Catholics, againſt 
whom ſuch a number of penal laws are ſub- 
fiſting, have no intereſt diſtinct from that of 

the commonwealth, of which they defire to 
be uſeful members; they cultivate the land, 
and join in all other labours, according to 


their ſtations ; they would endeavour to ſerve 
93 Mp untl 
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faithfully his preſent majeſty, and the public, 
if it was not previouſly required of them to 
renounce the faith tranſmitted from their fa- 
thers through a long courſe of many ages; 
they have been ſo attached to their own 
country, that no families have ſought for 
ſettlements amongſt foreigners, though they 
have ſuffered perſecution for more than 200 
years, and which under ſome reigns was very 
rigorous. The merit of our Catholic anceſ- 
tors may be a motive of compaſſion for thoſe 
who have offended no otherwiſe than by re- 
taining their religion. It is to them this na- 
tion is indebted for a part of its military glory; 
the days of Creſſy and Agencourt ſerved to 
animate the conquerors at Blenheim and 
Minden; from them are alſo derived thoſe 
moſt valuable rights of Engliſhmen, that 
conſtitution or plan of power ſo much envied 
by diſcerning perſons of other nations, and 
thoſe laws which ſeem in many reſpects to 
exceed all the wiſdom of Grecian and Roman 
| Juriſprudence ; and as the conciſeneſs and 
mildneſs of thoſe laws ſhew the innocence of 
their manners ; ſo their hoſpitality, their re- 
lieving the neceſſities of the poor, without 

public 


l 
public aſſeſſments, or the incumbrance of pariſh 
laws, their immenſe labours in erecting ſtately 
fabricks for celebrating the divine worſhip» 
and their pious and well - meant, but too nu- 
merous foundations, manifeſt both their piety 

and their ſocial virtues; and thoſe too ample 
endowments were not left by will, but made 
by charter or deed by thoſe who deprived 
themſelves of their wealth in their own life- 
time. Perſons who do not care to read books 
of controverſy, and are deſirous of forming a 
_ diſpaſſionate judgment of the Catholic re- 
ligion, may examine 1ts venerable ruins pre- 
ſerved by judicious and candid Proteſtant 
writers, ſuch as Sir William Dugdale, Sir 
Harry Spelman, Herlin, Collier, Wharton, 
and many others, and not receive partial im- 
preflions from mere party declaimers, or the 
out- caſt prieſts of foreign colleges ; for who 
would pretend to draw the true character of 
the late Sir Robert Walpole from no other in- 
formation, but the writings Fin; in the 


Craftſman? 
Some diminution of the burden of penal 


laws may be a kind of gratitude and deference 
to the memory of our common anceſtors, to 


4: the 
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FR blood of thoſe who eſtabliſhed and ſup- 
ported the .charters of Engliſh liberties, to 
the manes of the Henrys, the Edwards, and 
the all- accompliſhed Alfred: It is the religion 
which was the rule of their actions, that is 

treated with ſuch ſingular marks of ſeverity. 
A more inlarged plan of toleration may be 
productive of ſome preſent emolument; it 
may be a convincing proof to foreign nations 
of the union that prevails through the Britiſh 
monarchy; and though there may be difference 
of ſentiments about the meaſures of the ad- 
miniſtration, yet that there is no diſaffection 
to the government, even in thoſe who have 
formerly been the moſt ſuſpected. It will 
undoubtedly ſerve to gain or increaſe the 
good-will of thoſe nations who hold commu- 
nion with the ſee of Rome, with whom this 
kingdom has continual negotiations, and car- 
ries on many beneficial branches of commerce, 
if the laws allowed the profeſſion of no other 
religion but that of the church of England; 
it would be according to the practice of ſome 
other countries, though very improper policy, 
as Sir Jofiah Child has obſerved, for that im- 
menſe trade and communication with foreign- 
ers, 
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ers, which is chi foundation of the wealth and 
grandeur of Britain: But in caſe all other 
forms of worſhip are tolerated, that of the 
Moravians for inſtance, who have been of 
late years admitted to the rights of Engliſh- 


men, and who, according to Rimius, a Pro- 


teſtant clergyman, paid divine honours to 
Count Zinzendorf their founder, under the 
name of the Lamb, whoſe women are ſaid to 
be in common, and their love feaſts to reſem- 
ble the rites of Venus and Adonis. IF. they 
met with no oppoſition in obtaining a law to 
be enacted in their favour, it is telling in the 
| ſtrongeſt terms thoſe nations who have retained 
the Roman Catholic faith, that their religion 
is more odious, more inadmiſſible into human 
ſociety, than any thing the wildeſt imagination 
could produce in the mindsof the loweſt * 
of mankind. 

An indulgence ranged to Catholics by the 
legiſlature may ſoften the harſhneſs of religi- 
ous zeal in other parts of Europe. The ex- 
ample of Great Britain in her preſent exalted 

ſtate will give a bias to the political ſyſtems, 
will direct the councils of other nations, and 
ſpread ſentiments beneficial to human nature 
throughout the univerſe. g 
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No bad conſequence has been imputed to 
the ways of lenity which have been purſued 
by the government under the ſovereigns of 
the houſe of Hanover, in whatever light they 
are conſidered ; which may be a motive to the 
legiſlature's likewiſe adopting and extending 
this ſyſtem of benevolence ſo ſuitable to the 
preſent genius of the people of this and many 
other countries. Amongſt ſeveral good effects 
, which may enſue, the inhabitants of the new- 
acquired colonies may thereby be preſerved 
from oppreflion ; ſome additions to the wiſe 
regulations, already made by royal proclama- 
tion, in the courſe of a few years, will induce 
thoſe Creolians to be as firmly attached to the 


Engliſh government, as they were to their 


former maſters. The diviſion of the great 
continent of North America into ſeveral dif- 
ferent governments, is certainly a prudent 
meaſure towards preſerving their dependance 
on Great Britain; and a diverſity of worſhip 
and religious principles will be very condu- 
cive to the ſame purpoſe. 

By an article of the late treaty of peace * 
majeſty was pleaſed 70 grant to his new Roman 


Catholic ſuliects the * of the Catholic 
| reli gion 5 
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religion, and that they might profeſs the wor - 


ſhip of their religion according to the rites of 
the Romiſh church, as far as the laws of Great 


Britain permit. This is a kind of original 
contract, under which they owe fidelity to 


the king of Great Britain; but if thoſe people 


are governed by the laws of England, may not 


their minds be full of apprehenſions and 


' anxiety when they conſider that by thoſe laws 


their prieſts, at leaſt ſuch as are ordained ſince 


the late peace, may be hanged, drawn, and 


quartered, and that they, for harbouring a 


prieſt, are liable to the ſomewhat milder pu- 


niſhment of hanging, and that without pro- 
ceeding to ſuch extremities, they may be 
convicted of recuſancy, and ſubjected to ba- 
niſhment, to premunires to fines, impriſon- 
ments, and a variety of forfeitures? and though 
the governors may bring over a ſhare of that 
ſpirit of moderation which reigns in his 
majeſty's breaſt, ſtill they may be perſecuted 
by any of thoſe who ſettle in the ſame colony. 
Thus their ſubjection will be like that of the 
Lacedemonian Hylots, not only to the public 
magiſtrate, but to every other individual. 
Some of the American governments, as 
the 


LF 
the news-papers inform us, have already 
ordered all their prieſts to be put to death, 

| who are found amongſt the Indian nations; 
and likewiſe that ſome of his majeſty's new 
Roman Catholic ſubjects, ſettled towards the 
mouth of the river St. Lawrence, having diſ- 
pleaſed their neighbours, the oaths have been 
tendered to them, and upon their refuſal, they 
are to be baniſhed from their 68 and 
ſhips are ordered to be got ready to tranſport 
them to other countries. Though their la- 
bours, trade, and conſumption of Engliſh 
1 may be of ſervice to the gene- 

ral intereſt of the ſtate, yet if they interfere 
with the private views of particular perſons, 
they will be repreſented as unfit ſubjects to 
live under the Britiſh government. The 
proſecutions againſt ſome of them may make 
vthers apprehend that they alſo ſhall be re- 
duced to the fame hard alternative of renoun- 
cing their religion, or forſaking their planta= = \ 
tions, and retiring to the French and Spaniſh 
colonies. How eafily might the minds of 
thoſe people be conciliated to the Britiſh go- 
vernment, by ſome degree of legal toleration, 
if they were made ſenſible of the excellence 


of 
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of the form of government which is propoſed 
to be eſtabliſhed amongſt them, and of the 
happineſs of enjoying the full protection of 


thoſe laws, which are. better adapted to the 
preſervation of civil liberty, than any other in 


the known world! the flouriſhing condition of 
the neighbouring Engliſh colonies will ſhew 
what they may allo attain to. Many of their 
miſſionary prieſts are diſpoſed, I am aſſured, 

to conform tothe inſtructions that may be given 
by their new governors; and thoſe itinerant 
paſtors may be directed to inſtruct their hear- 
ers that England is now to be conſidered as 
their mother-country, and in ſuch kind of 
ſentiments, as may make them uſeful ſubjects 
to the king of Great Britain. By this means 


their duty to his majeſty, and to thoſe to whom 


he delegates his power, may be wove into 
their religion ; by theſe lenient arts the Bri- 
tiſh dominion will be coveted by the inhabit- 
ants of all other colonies, and in caſe of any 
future war, the fleets and armies of. Britain 
may be conſidered by them as their deliverers 
from deſpotic rule, and the patrons of uni- 
verſal liberty. 


Tu 


C 6 
Tu regese imperio populos Brittanne memento 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos, 
Hz tibi erunt artes. 

No objection to a tolerating plan can be 
raiſed from the behaviour of the French Neu- 
trals; for notwithſtanding the country called 
Nova Scotia was ceded by the treaty of Utrecht, 
the inhabitants were left under every kind of 
French influence till the preſent Lord Halifax 
was placed at the head of the Board of Trade; 
and the boundaries were never aſcertained, 
till that and the neighbouring territories were 


given up by the laſt treaty of peace. In ſuch 
a ſtate of uncertainty, it is no wonder they 


conſider themſelves as ſubject to the 
French government. Thoſe who were brought 
over to England ſeemed to be an induſtrious 
inoffenſive ſort of people ; and who, if they 
could have had the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion, would have been in every other regard 
uſeful and docile ſubjects. Some perſons have 
imagined, that the clergy of the church of 
England would be offended at any degree of 
legal toleration being allowed to Roman Ca- 
tholics ; but I cannot believe that ſo learned 
a 1 of men, who have had ſo liberal an 
| education, 
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education, who by many excellent writings 
ſupport the general cauſe of Chriſtianity, and 
who have ſhewn no diſapprobation of the laws 
made in favour of the adverſaries of the Chriſ- 
tian name, or of ſectaries profeſſing ſentiments 
very oppoſite to their own, can poſſibly take 
offence at ſome mitigation of the ſevere laws 
made againſt thoſe, who profeſs a religion 
which has a greater affinity with their own, 


and to whom they have ſome ſort of obliga- 
tions, 4 


The Clergy of the eſtabliſhed church re- 
ceived the ſacred depoſit of the Old and New 
Teſtaments from their Roman Catholic pre- 
deceſſors. It is from them alſo. they are am- 
bitious of deriving their miſſion and ordina- 
tion; and the labours of Father Courayer, 
for that purpoſe, have been received with 


f applauſe. Every poſitive article of belief is 


in a manner taken from the Roman Catholic 
faith; and, beſides the Holy Bible, the rule of 


that faith remains in part the ſame, as the 


Apoſtles Creed, the Athanaſian Creed, the 
Four Firſt General Councils, and a regard 
for the authority of the antient fathers of the 


church. There is alſo nearly the ſame hi- 


erarchy, 


[6 | 
erarchy, the orders of biſhops, priefts, and 
deacons, and the like canons for fixing the 

| ſubordination and Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline : the 
ſame books are put into the hands of the laity ; 
the whole Duty of Man, Thomas a Kempis, 
the Introduction to a devout Life, and many 
books of that ſort, tranſlated by Dr. Stanhope 

and other eminent divines : Likewiſe the ha- 
ving a. ſet form of public prayer, and very 
little variation in the prayers themſelves, ex- 
cept the difference of language, and what re- 
gards the interceſſion of ſaints. The more 
minute or ceremonial part of the former wor- 
ſhip has alſo been preſerved ; the particular 53} 4 
and decent garb of Eccleſiaſtics, the uſe of 
the ſurplice, of the ſign of the croſs in 
baptiſm, bowing at the name of Jeſus: The | 
fame days are allotted for commemorating the 

myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, organs, 4) 

bells,” and even the placing the communion- 
table, the ſituation of which was regulated 
feveral different ways in Edward the VIth's 
reign; but when the church of England was 
eſtabliſhed, it was fixed in the old place, and 
reſtored by ſome to its more ſolemn name of 
Altar. This — 1 ſuppoſe, gave oc- 


8 caſion 


. 
caſion to the church of England s being ſtyled 
Calvino- papiſta by the German Lutherans. 
The Calviniſtical part is very much forſaken, 
and the gloomy predeſtinarian ſyſtem is ex- 


changed for a more chearful and reaſonable 


doctrine. | 

The clergy of England are alſo indebted 
to the generoſity and labours of their Catho- 
lic anceſtors for, I think, all the cathedral 
churches but St. Paul's, and for a vaſt number 
of the parochial, as well as for thoſe 
large endowments which give them an inde- 


pendance and dignity much ſuperior to the 


clergy of any other of the reformed churches; 
the ſmall precarious ſalary of a Dutch eccle- 


ſiaſtic depends on the fancy of perhaps ſome 
imperious Burgomaſter. The Catholic pariſh- +. 


oners are as ready to pay tithes and other dues 
to the Proteſtant clergyman as his own flock ; 
and I have known them exhorted to give bn 
as little trouble as poſſible in the collection. 


If the diſpoſition of the preſent race of 
mankind be duly attended to, there can be 
no alarm from the almoſt worn out and now 


uſcleſs bugbear, the growth of Popery, in 
conſequence of moderating the ſeverity of the 
laws 


„ 
laws made againſt it. As long as the wealth, 
power, and preferments, which are in the 
gift of the crown or of other patrons, are an- 
nexed to the members of the church of Eng- 
land, all fears from any church, which is 
excluded from ſuch advantages, are ground- 


leſs. There was a cry that the church was in 


danger, when toleration was granted to the 
Diſſenters, yet ſince that time their numbers 


are thought to be conſiderably diminiſhed. 


The number of Roman Catholics did not 
encreaſe, when they had the particular favour 


of the court, from the diſſolution of the Ox— 


ford parliament to the end of the reign of 
James the Second; none embraced their doc- 
trine but a very few perſons, who were called 
Court Catholics ; and they, after the Revolu- 
tion, all returned to the profeſſion of the Pro- 
teſtant religion but Mr. Dryden. Whether 
ſome obſcure perſons frequent a Romiſh cha- 
pel, or the tabernacle of the Methodiſts, is 
of ſmall conſequence to the clergy of the 
church of England; the danger is to be ap- 
prehended from quite another quarter, if we 
may judge of the ſentiments of mankind from 
the books which are moſt in vogue. 


The 
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The riſing gengration are now forming their 


principleson the writings of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, 
D'Argens, and the philoſopher of Sans Souci; 
to whom may be added a long catalogue of 


authors of our own country. In France grave 
magiſtrates already celebrate, and the firſt courts 
of judicature echo with the praiſes of Julian 
and Diocleſian; calculations are made, and the 
period, is pretended to be fixed, when Chriſ- 
tianity is to be no more. The powerful 
weapon of ridicule is employed not againſt 
Popery alone, but to render contemptible the 
whole Jewiſh and Chrittian revelation. If the 


Roman Catholic religion is moſt viſibly loſing 


ground every day in France, where it is ſup- 
ported by the inclinations of the ſovereign and 
the royal family, by an opulent and moſt nu- 
merous prieſthood, by the laws and whole 
frame of the monarchy ; there cannot cer- 
tainly be any reaſonable apprehenſions of its 
encreaſe in England, where it can never ex- 
pect any of thoſe ſupports, and the utmoſt 
wiſh of its followers is the moderate treat- 

ment ſhewn to Jews and Moravians. 
A noble author aſſerts in his Fifth Letter of 
the Study of Hiſtory, that 10h1ilſ? the writers of 
2 2 | the 
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the Reman and Refirmed religions have been 
employed to weaken the cauſe, and explnde the 
ſyſtem of their adverſaries, they hive jointly 


laid their axes to the root of Chriſtianity, of 


which he there gives a plaufible example. If 
the rife of the new philoſophy is chĩeffy to be 
attributed to the diviſions which have araſe 


atnongſt Chriſtians, the ſureſt way to oppoſe 


its progreſs, is to form ſome kind of union; 


I do not mean thoſe chimerical ſchemes, & 


uniting in the ſame profeſſion of faith perſons 
who are not guided by the ſame authority; 
but that ſort of union which may be produced 
by mutual forbearance, and that unbounded 
Charity which 1s given as the characteriſtic of 
the diſciple of Chriſt ; by this Chriſtians would 
avoid the reproach of the Dean of St. Patrick's, 
that they have only religion enough left to 
hate one another ; thus reſtoring their religion 
to its antient freedom, and to the univerſal 
benevolence of its primitive paſtors. 


My Lok D, 


I cannot conclude this long letter, without 
repeating my acknowledgments for being 
permitted to offer to you theſe confidera- 

3 tions; 
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tions; I da not doubt "3 many other 


motives will occur to one of your lordſhip's 
enlarged and generous way of thinkibg, be- 
ſides thoſe alleged, for widening the preſent 
ſyſtem of moderation; the minds of people 
of all ſides are happily diſpoſed for it. The 
laws againſt Popery having been in former 
times thought. proper, is no more à reaſon 
for continuing them, when every circum- 
ſtance which occaſioned their being enacted 
is altered, than the repealed ſtatute of king 
James the Firſt againſt Witchcraft. But I 
am running back to a ſubject which I ought 
now to have done with, and leave it to the 
wiſdom of the legiſlative power of my coun- 
try, whoſe laws it is my inclination as well as 
duty to revere and obey in every thing which 
does not interfere with the firſt of all duties, 
that ſubmiſſion of the creature to what he 
believes the revealed will of the Supreme 
Being. 

Although my humble hopes of the burden 
of Penal Laws being diminiſhed ſhould ne- 
ver be gratified, ſtill I am glad to teſtify my 
moſt reſpectſul gratitude to his majeſty and 
the princes of the houſe of Hanover, and 
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